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slender, gracious, decidedly alluring, owing to sports and to the independent life led 
since infancy. The eyes and the hair are superb, the color recalling that of the English ; 
but, unfortunately, the teeth are often large and very frequently filled with gold." 
The American diseases are enumerated as tuberculosis; stomach trouble, induced by the 
use of ice water, spiced foods, sometimes by alcoholic liquors, the habit of midday 
meals, swift living, and constant attention to work ; nervousness due to a noisy and 
exciting work; and appendicitis. 

These are given as types of estimates of the American. It is not desirable to judge 
the entire work by these, for in the descriptive parts of the text, and it is mostly that, 
the writers are not influenced so much by their own ideals of life and appear more at 
home in interpreting topography and climate than they do in dissertating on character. 

Robert M. Bbown 

Travels in Alaska 

Hudson Stuck. Voyages on the Yukon and Its Tributaries: A Narrative of Summer 

Travel in the Interior of Alaska, xvi and 397 pp. ; maps, ills., index. Charles 

Scribner's Sons, New York, 1917. 14.50. 9x6 inches. 

Dr. Stuck is a Protestant Episcopal clergyman who has lived many years in 
Alaska. All he has written about that country is worth while because he is a keen 
observer who has traveled thousands of miles there, has studied the things he describes, 
and strives for accuracy in all he writes. He expresses regret that he lacks scientific 
geographical training; but he has qualities that make his books valuable to all readers 
who seek reliable accounts of Alaska. He is a keen observer, mixes common sense 
with all he writes, seeks nothing but the truth, and records what he sees in a way to hold 
attention and interest. 

Dr. Stuck traveled in his steam launch PHican along the Yukon River and its tribu- 
taries for ten summers, covering in that time about 30,000 miles and noting all the 
way the things that seemed to him most important, such as the regimen of the water- 
ways, the forests, plains, flora, fauna, climatic conditions, mines and miners, settle 
ments, natives, and so on. We may consider this book as a fairly complete summary of 
Alaska, in most of its aspects. 

Only a few bits of the information the book contains can be mentioned here. 
Dawson, the capital of the Yukon Territory, is in process of steady decay because the 
placer diggings are exhausted and no quartz veins have yet been discovered to prolong 
its life. The town had extensive development; it contained many substantial buildings 
and attractive residences and gardens, but it will meet the fate that befalls rnost 
placer-mining towns after their alluvial gold is exhausted. Forty Mile, Circle City, 
and other famous placer regions are also nearly exhausted. 

Above its White River affluent the Yukon is a clear, pellucid stream; White River 
heads in glacial brooks, and its turbid waters so becloud the Yukon as completely to 
destroy its limpidity. At the mouth of the Tanana tributary, darkened with the 
wastage that the glaciers at its source have dug from the soil, the Yukon turns nearly 
black. What Dr. Stuck saw, in the course of years, of the tremendous power of ice to 
grind down mountains and carve out valleys, convinced him that glaciers have been 
far more potent than earthquakes and volcanoes and most other agencies in changing 
the surface of the earth. 

It is only of late years that the name Yukon River has been applied to all its 
variously named stretches. It was discovered piecemeal, and explorers gave special 
names to the parts they reached, not knowing that they constituted a continuous 
stream. 

Years ago, our newspapers had much to say of the agricultural possibilities of 
Alaska. Dr. Stuck does not share these sanguine views. It has been proved, he admits, 
that hardy and early varieties of grain and garden vegetables may be ripened. But truck 
farming is profitable only in the neighborhood of the mines. When mining shall give 
out remote Alaska can never hope to raise crops for export in competition with other 
countries. Gyrus C. Adams 

Latin American History 

W. W. Sweet. A History of Latin America. 283 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr., 
index. The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 1919. $3.00. 8J x 6 
inches. 

Teachers of Latin American history have often sought, unsuccessfully, for just 
such a book as this. There has been no comprehensive work in English, we believe, 
that would serve as a textlaook for the courses now being given in many of our colleges 
and universities. This is true particularly regarding the colonial period. Over a half 
of the present volume is given to that field. In its wealth of detail it will also be of 
value as a reference work to the student and to the general reader. For the latter 
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purpose the volume would be of far greater service if the reading lists contained refer- 
ence to other than English works. 

As to the maps — there are twenty of them in all— some are well suited to the end 
desired, though only sketch maps. Others, such as that showing the mineral produc- 
tion in South America (opp. p. 244) are worse than useless. Tin is shown as a product 
of northeastern Bolivia, the low rubber country of the Amazon. No petroleum is 
ascribed either to Peru or Argentina, nor is coal given among the minerals of Chile. 
The railway map opposite page 244 would lead one to suppose that there was no possi- 
bility of going by rail from Buenos Aires to either Asuncion or Rio de Janeiro, while 
the line shown as skirting the western shore of Lake Titicaca exists only as one of the 
numerous proyeclos that cover the continent. 

Errors in statements, too, occur. Tacna and Arica were not lost by Bolivia but 
by Peru (see p. 187). The sovereignty of the vast Loreto region on the headwaters of 
the Amazon still remains undecided (see p. 185). 

In spite of such faults this work should be of real and permanent value to students 
of Latin America. 

A Topographical Survey of the Aconcagua Region of the Andes 

Robert Helbling. BeitrSge zur topographischen Erschliessung der Cordilleras de 

Ids Andes zwischen Aconcagua und Tupungato. 77 pp.; maps, ills. Jahres- 

hericht Akad. Alpenclub Zurich, Vol. 23, 1918. 

Dr. Robert Helbling of Flums, Switzerland, the author of this exceptionally valu- 
able cartographic study, intended to prepare a large volume on the mountain journeys 
that he made in the Argentine-Chilean Andes, chiefly in company with Dr. F. Reichert, 
between 1906 and 1912, concerning which Reichert has already published several articles; 
but, the war intervening, the present fraction of the total is published with the expec- 
tation of bringing out the remainder later. Both text and maps are manifestly the 
work of a well-trained and experienced topographer and mountaineer, such as Switzer- 
land may well take pride in producing. 

The first section of the essay (pp. 5-8) gives a geographical summary of a 70-mile 
stretch of the Andes between Aconcagua, 7,010 meters, in latitude 32J° S. and Tupun- 
gato, 6,650 meters, in latitude ZZi° S. Near the former mountain is the Uspallata 
Pass, 3,799 meters, crossed by Charles Darwin and by Jeffries Wyman, 85 and 60 years 
agi respectively, and now tunneled by the Transandine Railway. The second section 
(pp. 9-22) treats the previous mjipping of the district and corrects certain statements 
to the effect that only sma 1 cirque-glaciers exist in this part of the range by the 
announcement that large and long valley-glaciers of true Alpine type occur. A third sec- 
tion (pp. 23-27) describes the author's topographic surveys, made by the "stereophoto- 
grammetric" method, at the cost of the Transandine Railway and of the South Ameri- 
can Hotels Company, supplemented by personal funds. The resulting maps, as far as 
published, are described be'ow. Notes on the geology, physiography, and glaciation 
occupy a fourth section (pp. 28-46) : Tupungato is here described as a lofty volcano, 
its summit seeming to be a broken or dissected crater rim, while several lava flows 
descend its flanks. Aconcagua, although long reputed to be a volcano, is surely not so, 
as several earlier explorers have pointed out; it is the eroded remainder of an over- 
thrust mass, chiefly composed of hornblende porphyry. About midway between these 
two lofty summits is a group of mountains dominated by the Juncal, 6,110 meters, 
also not a vojcano, although consisting largely of volcanic rocks which have been 
uplifted and dissected into their present form. Here are the largest glaciers of the area 
under consideration; the longest of them, the Ventisquero del Plomo, is the trunk of 
a complex glacial system; it is illustrated by several half-tone views in the text and 
measures 17 kilometers from its snow crests at 5,000 meters to its end at 3,165 meters. 

In general the mountainous highlands show maturely dissected or subdued forms 
("Die Formen .... entsprechen einem reif zerschnittenen, z. T. sogar unter- 
jochten Bergland"), in which, after upheaval had introduced a new cycle of erosion, 
deep and mature trough valleys have been eroded, heading in glacial cirques; but the 
rounded forms of the lofty highlands, true "Mittelgebirgsformen" in spite of their 
height and of interruptions here and there by unsubdued cliffs, still prevail between 
the deep valleys; and the cirques, large as they are, appear only as niches excavated in 
the mature domes of the earlier cycle. Lateral valleys are said to hang above the main 
valleys, but the author does not take sides for or against glacial erosion as a cause of 
their hanging, although he mentions the former greater expansion of the glaciers as 
indicated by the occurrence of glacial striae at an altitude of about 3,000 meters, 20 
kilometers down valley from the present end of the Plomo glacier. The dry climate 
supports few streams, and the heavy mountain masses are therefore little subdivided 
between the main valleys. Rapid weathering of relatively weak rocks has cloaked the 
mountain sides with long slopes of detritus. The main valleys show neither rock steps 



